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THE LEGIONARY SOLDIERS AND THEIR 
NAMES* 


Professional soldiers are pretty much the same sort of 
people all the world over and in all times, save only the 
German, who seems to occupy a niche all his own. And 
they all seem to like to put their names down on any- 
thing or anywhere they can. They do so mainly per- 
haps because articles of issue need to be marked with 
A soldier of today might mark his 
clothes and equipment, say, “Private First Class John 
Doe, ‘D’ Battery, 5th. F. A. Bn.”; a legionary might 
have marked his shield, “C. Annius Felix, Miles, Legionis 
{II Augustae, Centuria Maximi.” We can be glad that 
the Romans did this, because there have come down to 
us some six thousand names of legionary soldiers, em- 
ploying upwards of fifteen hundred different cognomina. 
Indeed one could almost call the roll of the ///a Augusta 
in Africa since we have over two thousand names from 
this one legion alone. 

Legionaries under the Empire, being Roman citizens, 
all had the tria nomina. As time went on, more and 


their own names. 


* This is a revised version of a paper read at the Autumn 
Meeting of the New Jersey Classical Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J.. Nov. 8, 1952. The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Lindley R. Dean's A Study of the Cognomina of 
Soldiers in the Roman Legions (Princeton 1916), in which much 
material bearing on the subject will be found. 


more men became legionaries who had not been Roman 
citizens very long. Indeed, as early as Augustus’ time, 
the Cohortes Voluntariorum Civium Romanorum were 
filled up with freedmen. During the year of the Four 
Emperors, two legions, the Ja and I/a Adiutrices were 
formed from non-citizen marines of the Ravenna and 
Misenum fleets. The only legionary diplomata outside 
of these two are for the Xa Fretensis, which, like the 
Ja and Ila Adiutrices, received some marine recruits in 
69 a.p. and later from the same source after Hadrian’s 
Jewish war. Thus in many cases there must have oc- 
curred for the: legions too some of the famous ‘‘name- 
changing.” We possess one letter from a young Mace- 
donian living at Philadelphia in Egypt. His name was 
Apion and he writes to his father Epimachus and his 
sister Sabina to say that he has been accepted for enlist- 
ment in the Misenate Fleet, Imperial Navy, and that his 
name is now Antonius Maximus. 


These cognomina of the soldiers were perhaps acquired 
in three ways: given at birth; assumed or given on 
enlistment; or by soldiers’ taking as real names _nick- 
names which had been-applied to them. The most popu- 
lar of all cognomina are, in the order of their fre- 
quency, Felix, Saturninus, Victor, Valens, Maximus, and 


1BGU II 423; rpt. in G. Milligan, Selections from the Greek 
Papyri (Cambridge 1927), pp. 90-92, and elsewhere. 
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Secundus—every one of them as you may see a name of 
good omen and therefore understandable. It is when we 
come to some of the less common ones that we begin to 
realize anew the drollery which characterizes all soldiers 
of all times. And here I do not mean the citizen-soldier. 
I mean the professional. Actually, of course, all big 
wars are won finally by the citizen soldier. But he is 
often a man who dislikes the service, who is very serious, 
very earnest, very high-minded and all that. I do not 
for one minute mean to take any credit from him be- 
cause, I repeat, it is he who wins the final victory, even 
though he may hate what he is doing. But here I mean 
the paid, regular soldier, rough-neck and mercenary if 
you will, the man I know and love, the one who trains 
the citizen-soldier for the job the latter must do. I mean 
the man who soldiers for the liking of it, the man who 
makes it his career and life work. I mean the man who 
is immortalized in the pictures of Frederic Remington 
and in the writings of Rudyard Kipling. I mean Pri- 
vates Ortheris, Learoyd, and Mulvaney and all their 
counterparts of all countries and all ages. 

You have often heard, I suppose, the story that is 
told of one of our old hardboiled first sergeants—primi 
ordines to classicists—who did not have too much formal 
education and who, in the days of rapid mobilization 
for huge wars such as World War I or I[—it matters 
not which—was superintending the enrollment of new 
recruits. And let us suppose that First Sergeant “Red” 
Lawson asks some trembling, foreign-looking lad, 
“What's your name, recruit?” The recruit answers, 
“Pappadoupoulos,” or perhaps “Smorlandowskovich,” and 
Sergeant Lawson looks piercingly at the young man and 
says, in no uncertain tones and accompanied by certain 
words and phrases upon which we will not here dwell, 
“Your name is Kelley—you understand?” 

It is easy then to turn to Centurion Asper or Centurion 
Ferox (and both were real ones—what marvelous names 
for centurions!) who is enrolling some promising young 
Gaul in an auxiliary cohort and who, upon being told 
that the recruit’s name is Vercassivellaunus, says, “Young 
fellow, your name is Victor!” 

Among the favorite names used by centurions them- 
selves, Maximus comes first, and is followed by such 
appropriate names as Rufus, Severus, Valens, Saturninus, 
Firmus, Victor, and Priscus. Also, not so strangely as 
you might at first think, Alexander. Indeed the Roman 
centurion in this has his modern counterpart: think how 
many people and places are today named after the great 
Macedonian. But that you may not think that all centu- 
rions were always so very very tough, we find that 
popular cognomina for them also included such names 
as Clemens, Secundus, Pudens, Verus, and Felix, to say 
nothing of an occasional Justus, Probus, Vindex, or 


2 11.3.3-5, 
8 Dessau, ILS 4831b. 


Aequus. But the two leading names, Maximus and 
Rufus, if they carry any indication of physical charac- 
teristics, mean “Big Boy” and “Red,” quite suitable de- 
scriptions of men who sometimes had to be tough and 
burly. Were not many Romans red-headed? And can 
one say that even today red hair is usually a sign of a 
modest and retiring sort of a person, a timid shrinking 
violet ? 


Before we leave them I must call your attention to a 
few more centurions who might illustrate various aspects 
of the characters that have been assigned to them. One 
is the centurion in a distant Thracian frontier post who 
Martial says thumbs his little book of poetry.2. Another 
is M. Cocceius Firmus, of the //a Augusta, who must 
have been an aesthetic soul, since he dedicated a monu- 
ment to the spirit of the British countryside: Gento 
Terrae Britannicae.* A third is the notorious Lucilius 


who, Tacitus tells us, was called by the soldiers old Cedo 
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Alteram or “Give-me-another” because he broke so many 
vites or canes over the backs of recalcitrant soldiers.* 
And lastly, in the V/I"a Gemina, we have a centurion 
Taurinus. I do not wish to be disrespectful, but who 
has not heard of a “Bull” Halsey? 


Modern soldiers are great for nicknames. Almost 
every organization in the army will have its Whitey’s, 
Baldy’s, Speedy’s, Curly’s, Easy’s, Lucky’s, 
Windy’s: its Gabby’s, Lefty’s, Slim’s, Blacky’s, Shorty’s, 
and Woody's. And here I wish to say that every name 
here given is one that I myself have heard applied to 
men in various units with which [ have been associated 
during my service in the army. Remembering that 
Roman soldier-cognomina were often given for personal 
characteristics, I call your attention to Centurion Proc- 
ulus or Bassus calling the roll of a small detachment for 
some special fatigue. Here is what he might well have 
said; “Albinus, Bucco, Calvus, Celer, Crispus, Facilis, 
Faustus, Garrulus, Laevus (or Scaeva), Macer, Niger, 
Paulus, and Silvanus.” 


Dizzy’s, 


Among the less common but still not rare nicknames 
applied to modern soldiers are those which denote char- 
acteristics other than physical features—in some cases, 
quite uncomplimentary. For example, American and, to 
some extent, British soldiers are prone to call soldiers of 
foreign extraction by such terms as “Heinie” or “Dutch,” 
“Frenchy,” “Wop,” “Polack,” “Limey,” “Hunyak,” ete. 
Listen to some of the names perhaps applied to foreign- 
born legionaries: Germanus, Gallicus, Peregrinus, 
Barbarus, Britto, Moesicus. Soldiers like to call a very 
young recruit “Kid” or an old soldier “Pop,” “Dad,” or 
“Grandpa.” Romans had their Iuvenis, Paternus, and 
Senilis. We have had in America such well known 
characters of sport and fiction as “Country” Slaughter, 
Harry “the Cat” Brecheen, “Old Reliable’? Tommy Hen- 
rich, “Old King Brady,” and “Trader Horn.” There 
were Roman soldiers called Rusticus, Aelurio, Fidelis, 
Reginus, and Mercator. ‘Farmer’ Jones may have been 
Colonus or Agricola, “Eagle-Beak’” Smith, Aquila, the 
common nickname “Chief,” Princeps. ‘“Earnie,” ‘“Nosey,” 
“Stupid.” and “Handsome” may have been to Roman 
comrades Sedulus, Naso, Crassus, and Bellus. A good 
comrade in our army is sometimes called “Bud” or 
“Buddy.” or, in the British army, “Pal” or “Mate.” He 
may have been Sodalis in Rome. And one very high- 
ranking -\merican general was called by all soldiers who 
knew him. “Honest John.” Perhaps when the Roman 
soldiers knew a man as “Probus” he might have had the 
same characteristics. The British too have their General 
“Monty.” the Romans their Montanus. Finally remember 
the movie, Sorrowful Jones,—or better that poor little 
cartoon soldier who was always getting into scrapes, 
“Sad Sack.” Did not the Romans have their Dolens? 


Other names occur that are good names for soldiers 
but, surprisingly perhaps, not in large numbers, such 
names as Tenax, Barbius (compare “Poilu”’), Tacitus, 
Avidus, Suavis, Peculiaris, Fronto, Lupus, Sacerdos, 
Audax, and Pertinax. There are a few appropriate 
Greek cognomina that gained a certain popularity, such 
as Achilleus, Anicetus, Deiotarus, and Nicomachus. One 
very telling name that must have been really descriptive 
was Bibulus. And it is more than a coincidence, I think, 
that the nastiest name I have seen applied to any Roman 
soldier—it is a real soldier name and had best be omitted 
here—was borne by a soldier whose duty made him then, 
as it does now, the most heartily disliked man in the unit 
—the bugler, the man who wakes you up at 4:45 A. M. 
and makes you get out of a warm bunk into the cold, 
dark, shivering, morning air. ° 


By far the most prolific sources we have for soldiers’ 
names are the inscriptions. As well as telling us the 
names of individuals long dead, they sometimes, for a 
brief moment, bring them back to life and show them as 
they ate and drank, worked and played, lived and died so 
many years ago. For instance, L. Trebius Ruso says that 
he was born summa in pauperie but that he managed to 
become a marine and that he was for seventeen years 
ad latus Augusti (in a detachment stationed in Rome) ; 
and that he was honorably discharged with nullo odio 
and sine offensa. One young man, L. Neratius Justus, 


says that he was about to be transferred in Praetorium 


from the city cohorts when mors inhibuit. A young girl, 
Cara Salvidiena, dedicated a monument to her father, 
L. Vibius Crescens, a soldier in the Fourth Praetorian 
Cohort. On the stone she carved the words (that Martial 
expanded so lovingly in writing of the death of his little 
slave girl Erotion) sit tibi terra levis, and she took leave 
of her father as she must often have done when a baby: 
tatae, bene merenti. And finally a young soldier of the 
Eleventh Urban Cohort, M. Nigrinus, calls himself on 
his tomb Heros Agathopoios, perhaps “Happy Warrior.” 


Other inscriptions show our soldiers detailed to mints. 
arsenals, on surveying and foraging parties, being deco- 
rated and promoted ad spem ordinis and perhaps finally 
being made Roman knights. One young cavalry officer, 
C. Tetius Veturius, records that he killed a huge wild 
boar which, he adds proudly, multi antecessores etus 
praedari non potuerunt. Old nurses erect tombstones 
to soldiers whom they dandled as babies. There were 
two men of a religious turn of mind, one of whom, M. 
Aurelius Rufinus, built a “cave” for Mithras worship, 
while the other, L. Septimus Septimius, rebuilt a temple 
“to the old-time religion,” priscae religiont. Both of these 
men by their names are late, and certainly Septimius’ 
effort seems to have been made against a rising tide of 
Christianity. One rather touching inscription upon 
which I have never seen any comment records for us 
what I, possibly mistakenly I admit, take to be a cere- 
mony of retirement from the army. Sattonius Tucundus, 
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primipilus of the ///a Augusta, says that he is the first 
one since the legion was reactivated to lay down his vitts 
or emblem of authority at the feet of the legionary Eagle. 
If this interpretation be correct, that would be a most 
pleasing ceremony. An old centurion who has done his 
last day’s duty puts down forever at the feet of the 
Eagle, the emblem of Rome, the emblem of his own au- 
thority under that Eagle: Primus, legione renovata, 
aput aquilam vitem posuit. 

Marriage of course figures largely in the inscriptions, 
there being many dedications to mulieri innocentissimae 
et castissimae, to coniugi ptissimae et honestissimae, to 
uxort sanctissimae. A mother is called incomparabilis and 
a beloved daughter is referred to as carissimae dulcis- 
simaeque. T. Flavius Virilis, a centurion who served 
most of his time in England, says that he married a 
British lady, Lollia Bodicca, who, from her name, may 
have been a relative of the famous queen. But perhaps 
the most moving of all these inscriptions is the one in 
which a soldier says of his beloved young wife who had 
just died, Aurelia Itala, that she was a woman who lived 
thirty-three years sine ulla macula. I do not know how 
man can say more. 

Occasionally our men, as is the way not only of 
soldiers but of all flesh, go off on a tangent. T. Cis- 
sonius of the Va Gallica says: Dum vixi, bibi libenter. 
Bibite vos qui vivitis. Another announces coldly: Miles 
eram, sum deinde cinis de milite factus. Tiberius Magius 
Caecinianus, a trierarch or skipper of a navy battleship, 
who perhaps ran his ship aground and couldn't get it 
moving again, sums it all up very tersely and succinctly 
when he says: Non fui, non sum, non curo. 


The ways of expressing death are many and varied. 
Centurion M. Petronius Fortunatus at the age of eighty 


agit in diem operis perfectt. Caetronius Passer, a soldier 
in a Praetorian Cohort, says that he lived as he wished, 
always in honorable poverty, and adds that fraudavi 
nullum, quod iuvat ossa mea. However it is difficult to 
believe that a well paid Praetorian was so poor. An- 
other Praetorian says that he has come usque die qua 
exemptus est rebus humanis. A third member of this 
corps has recorded on his stone for all the world to see 
that the citizens of Ostia gave him a public funeral quod 
in incendio restinguendo interit. A clerk, or as we would 
say now, a yeoman of the Misenate Fleet, Imperial Navy, 
dies while on duty in a detachment at Ephesus and wants 
it known that he has saved enough money to be buried 
in a marble tomb. 

And so in their tombs let us leave them, rich and poor, 
young and old, wise and stupid. But whatever they 
were, gentle or violent, good or bad, they played their 
not inglorious part in the making of that great city whose 
history, whose language and literature we are delighted 
to honor by gathering together here today, two thousand 
years later. These men were in the main stream of that 
marvelous Roman pietas, that gravitas and virtus. Not 


perhaps in the poetic language of Horace’s dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mort is the death of M. Claudius 
Fronto, legate of the X/a Claudia recorded. But the 
simple and clear Latin words on his tomb are enough: 
ad postremum pro re publica fortiter pugnans 
ceciderit.5 And that is in the Roman tradition. 


S. G. Brapy 
Et. Cot., Rita. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


POETIC METAPHOR AND DRAMATIC 
ALLEGORY IN ARISTOPHANES 


The motley crew of characters in the comedies of 
Aristophanes had motley origins. From the native 
Athenian kémos came the choruses with their fanciful 
costumes of wasps and birds. From the vulgar farces, 
popular in Megara and other Dorian states, came the 
buffoons—the angry old man, the glutton, the foreigner, 
the thief. From the streets of Athens came most of the 
unnamed types such as the sycophant, the baker, the her- 
ald, the orecle-monger, the itinerant Boeotian and Spar- 
tan. They were recognizable both in the agora and in the 
theatre for what they were by speech, dress, and manner. 
By a natural transference the familiar types of daily life 
became the conventional types in the theatre. Equally 
familiar to the Athenians by name, and probably also 
by sight, were prominent citizens like Socrates, Euripides, 
Agathon, Lamachus, and figures such as Chaerephon and 
the notorious Cleonymus and Cleisthenes. The gods and 
heroes—Dionysus and Hermes, Prometheus and Heracles 
—were drawn from myth and legend to play their roles 
in Old Comedy.! 

One group of characters is not accounted for in this 
list—the personified abstractions.? The use of significant 


5 ILS 1098.—The majority of the inscriptions bearing on the 
names and persons mentioned may be readily located by consulting 
the indices of ILS. For Neratius, see AEpigr 1927, no. 120, 
Nigrinus, JOAJ 1901, p. 207; Rufinus, AEpigr 1911, no. 56; 
Septimius, EphEp YX, no. 997; Aurelia, CIL VII 793; Caeci- 
nianus, C/L V_ 1813; usque die, etc., CIL VI 2548; quod in 
incendio, etc., CIL XIV 4494; the yeoman, JLS 2888. 


1A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 
(Oxford 1927), and F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy 
(London 1914), both seem to me to narrow and simplify the origin 
of Attic comedy. Many and varied influences contributed to the 
formation of comedy, no less in the late fifth century than in the 
sixth. lonic poetry, in particular, has been neglected despite its 
important role in the development of Aristophanes’ art. 

2 Cf. W. Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., 1. 4 (Munich 1946) 433.— 
J. K. C. Hense, Poetische Personification in griechischen Dichtun- 
gen (Halle 1868) xxiv-xxv, ascribes the personification of abstrac- 
tions first to “mythological imagination’ and then to a “free 
poetic imagination,” mentioning specifically the originality of 
Aristophanes’ personifications, For the history of personification 
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Greek names has had in this instance a curious result. 
The names of Dikaiopolis, Strepsiades, and Lysistrata 
have become so familiar that we tend to accept them as 
ordinary proper names and to ignore their allegorical 
significance. A list of these characters, with the names in 
English translation, will indicate the extent to which 
Aristophanes has employed this type of figure in his 
comedies, 


The allegorical characters may be divided into three 
main classes according to their roles in the comedies. 
First, the mute figures: the Peace Treaties (Spondai) 
in the Anights; Peace, Plenty, and Festival-time (Eirene, 
represented by a statue, Opora and Theoria) in the 
Peace; Sovereignty (Basileia) in the Birds; and Recon- 
ciliation (Diallage) in the Lysistrata. Seven characters 
have minor speaking parts: the People (Demos) in the 
Knights; War and Uproar (Polemos and Kydoimos) 
in the Peace, the Just and Unjust Arguments (Dikaios 
and Adikos Logos) in the Clouds, and Poverty and 
Wealth (Penia and Ploutos) in the Plutus. The third 
class consists of the protagonists of eight comedies. 
Their names convey their essential characteristic, their 
function, or intention: Just City (Dikaiopolis) in the 
Acharnians; the Sausage-seller or Choice of the Market 
(Allantopolés or Agorakritos) in the Anights; The 
Twister and the Horse-Wastrel (Strepsiades and Phei- 
dippides) in the Clouds; the Friend and the Enemy of 


Cleon (Philocleon and Bdelycleon) in the Wasps; the 
Vineyard Worker (Trygaios) in the Peace; Good Hope 
and Trusty Companion (Euelpides and Peisthetairos) in 
the Birds; the Dissolver of Armies (Lysistrata) in the 
play named for her; and Business Woman (Praxagora) 
in the Ecclesiazusae. Only two extant plays by Aristo- 
phanes—the Frogs and the Thesmophoriazusae—have 


no allegorical characters. Both comedies are mainly con- 
cerned with the burlesque of myth and tragedy and with 
literary criticism. 

The roles of these characters in the comedies spring 
directly from the significance of their names. War and 
Uproar, for example, prevent a vineyard worker from 
obtaining peace and the accompaniments of peace—plenty 
and festivals. The Dissolver of Armies effects a recon- 
ciliation. The Just and Unjust Arguments contend with 
one another, and so do the Friend and the Enemy of 
Cleon. Strepsiades twists and turns in his efforts to free 
himself from the debts incurred by a son who spends too 
much money on horses. The Sausage-seller is well 
in prose, see R. S. Radford, Personification and the Use of 
Abstract Subjects in the Attic Orators and Thukydides (Balti- 
more 1901). A. L. Keith, Simtle and Metaphor in Greek Poetry 
from Homer to Aeschylus (Menasha, Wisc. 1914), enumerates 
personifications in Greek poetry before Aristophanes, but does not 
connect the personifications with comic characters. J. Wikarjak, 
“De Abstractionibus Personatis apud Graecae Comoediae Poetas,” 
Munera Philologica Ludovico Cwiklinski Oblata (Poznan 1936) 
92-103, is concerned mostly with the enumeration of the types in 
Aristophanes, 


aware that he represents a concept. When he returns 
trom his struggle at the council against the Paphlagonian, 
he calls himself Victor-at-Council (Nikoboulos, Anights 
615). After convincing the People that he is superior 
to the Paphlagonian, he says that his name is Choice- 
of-the-Market (Agorakritos, ibid. 1257-1258). Funda- 
mentally, these characters are concepts because the ab- 
stract ideas they represent motivate their major actions 
in the comedies. That the mute figures neither act nor 
speak simply emphasizes that they are the objects of 
desire; they motivate action through attraction and not 
through participation. 


In order to communicate these concepts vividly in the 
theatre, Aristophanes visualized them as human beings 
in forms representative of their meanings. The objects 
ot men’s desires are beautiful women. The Twister is 
a lively old man; the Horse-Wastrel is an elegant young 
man about town. War is a blustering giant; Poverty is 
a ragged old woman. The images are so vivid that the 
characters take on actuality, and we regard them as 
human beings, not as abstractions. Thus Dikaiopolis and 
Trygaios call to our minds images of farmers, ruggedly 
in defiance of their neighbours in their quest for peace; 
and Lysistrata and Praxagora represent to us strong- 
minded women disgusted with the way men are manag- 
ing Athenian affairs. In appearance and in many of their 
actions they are types familiar to the Athenians as—in 
different guise—they are to us. Yet they do differ from 
each other, and they differ precisely in terms of the 
allegorical significance of their names. Just City takes 
political action and makes his own treaties. The Vine- 
yard Worker takes flight on a beetle to extricate Peace 
from her cave. Dissolver of Armies fortifies the Acrop- 
olis; the Business Woman uses a clever trick to vote her 
party into power. 


It is my aim ir this article to show, first, that lyric 
poetry, the tragedies of Aeschylus, and the dramas of 
Epicharmus had set precedents for the use by Aristo- 
phanes of personified abstractions; secondly, that Aristo- 
phanes used his abstractions with poetic clarity and the- 
atrical effectiveness ; and thirdly, that he gradually turned 
from their use to the portrayal of characters with ordi- 
nary Athenian names. 


Justice, Peace, Good Order, Persuasion, Fortune, Pov- 
erty, and Wealth are among the earliest and most com- 
mon personifications. For example, Alcaeus wrote, 
“Grievous is Poverty, an unbearable evil, for it conquers 
a strong people with its sister Resourcelessness.”? One 
fragment of Aleman is particularly noteworthy because 
of its comic turn. “Say-much is the man’s name, Glad- 
at-everything the woman’s.”* Among the many personifi- 
cations of Pindar, three are unusually vivid: Shame, 


3 Frg. 142 D. 
4Frg. 95 D. 
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the daughter of Foresight (Ol. 7.44), Excuse, the daugh- 
ter of Afterthought (Pyth. 5.27-28), and Battle-cry, 
daughter of War (frg. 78 Schr.). 

Aeschylus, like Pindar, uses many personifications. Of 
them, Power is the most significant for the present in- 
quiry because it is the only one visibly presented as a 
speaking character in an extant tragedy composed be- 
fore the time of Aristophanes. Power (Kratos), with 
the mute figure, Force (Bia), binds Prometheus with 
chains to a rock, Power acting and speaking with unpity- 
ing brutality in contrast to the reluctant and sympathetic 
Hephaestus. Electra speaks of Power, when she says to 
Orestes, “May Power and Justice, with the third, the 
greatest of all, Zeus, accompany you” (Cho. 244-245). 
Power is linked with the gods, Ares and Apollo, and 
with another personification, Ruin (Loigos), in the fol- 
lowing strophe from the Suppliants (678-687) : 

Never may man-killing Ruin come, cleaving asunder 
this city, arming tear-breeding Ares, who outshouts the 
chorus and cithara with the battle-cry of civil discord. 
But may the swarm of diseases settle with joyless Power 
far from the citizens, and may gracious Apollo stay with 
all the young men. 

Power thus exemplifies four uses of personification in 
Aeschylean tragedy: the concept is invoked in a single 
word as a god; it is an image in a short dramatic lyric; 
it is (in the slightly differentiated role of Force) a mute 
figure; and finally it plays the role of a speaking char- 
acter, 

Aeschylus and Pindar, as well as Simonides and Bac- 
chylides, visited the court of Hieron in Syracuse and 
Resident in Syracuse was an- 
He must 


composed poetry for him. 
other poet, the comic dramatist, Epicharmus. 
have associated with these visitors and been familiar with 
their works. We know that he parodied Aeschylus 
(Schol. Aesch. Eum. 626). The recorded titles of three 
plays, Earth and Sea, Masculine and Feminine Argu- 
ment, Ilope or Wealth, suggest that the plays contained 
abstract characters involved in allegorical action, but the 
conjecture is not substantiated, unfortunately, by any evi- 
dence from the plays themselves. 

One fragment of Epicharmus, with its allusion to ab- 
stract virtues, illustrates the community of thinking in 
the Greek world of the fifth century. In the mythologi- 
cal burlesque, Odysseus the Deserter, Epicharmus wrote, 
“Tranquillity, the charming woman, lives near to Modera- 
tion.”® Tranquillity (//ésychia) is addressed by Pindar 
as a goddess at the opening of the eighth Pythian ode. 
She is philophrén ‘kindly-minded,’ the daughter of Jus- 
tice. And in fragment 109 Pindar speaks of the joyous 
face of Tranquillity. The word hésychia means the op- 
posite of motion and thus a kind of restful quietness.® 


5 Frg. 101 K. 
6 For discussion of this term, see R. A. Neil, ‘‘Political Use of 


Moral Terms,” in his edition of the Knights (Cambridge 1901) 


In two of Aristophanes’ comedies in which the desire 
for quiet is the main theme—the Lysistrata and the Birds 
—Tranquillity is invoked, both times with the adjective 
aganophron ‘of gentle mood.’ The chorus of Athenians 
at the end of Lysistrata calls upon the Graces, Artemis, 
Dionysus, and “Tranquillity of gentle mood, whom the 
goddess Cypris made” (1289-1290). The chorus of birds 
asks, “What fine thing does not dwell here in the city 
with this man? Wisdom, Desire, Ambrosia, the Graces, 
and the lovely face of Tranquillity with the gentle mood” 
(1318 ff.). 

In an age as rife with allegory as the fifth century 
B.C., personification is not the exclusive property of one 
poet nor can its lines of communication exactly 
charted. Epicharmus, influenced by the metaphors of 
other poets, inay have been the first dramatist to embody 
abstractions in the concrete person of an actor. Or he 
mave have adapted to comedy a dramatic characteriza- 
tion already used by Aeschylus. {t is possible, too, that 
Epicharmus may have intluenced Athenian 
through Crates, a possibility suggested by the familiar 
passage in the Poetics concerning the Sicilian origin of 
plot-making, in which the name of Epicharmus appears, 
and the mention of the Athenian Crates in the same con- 
nection.? However, Aristophanes was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the poetry of Aeschylus, Pindar, and the 
lyric poets. He was capable of seeing for himself the 
dramatic potentialities of personification. Instead of 
tracing single lines of descent, we would be iar more 
reasonable to recognize that the total dramatic and poetic 
environment of the fifth century influenced the growth 
of Athenian comedy into a complete and civilized liter- 
ary form and that the early Athenian comic poets— 
Cratinus and Crates—were well versed in their literary 
heritage and in the works of their contemporaries. 


be 


comedy 


Like Aeschylus, Aristophanes uses personification in 
. . . 
the single image, the dramatic poem, the 
Tranquil- 


four ways: 
mute figure, and the fully realized character. 
lity, in the passages quoted above, exemplifies the single 
image. The following lyric from the Acharnians pre- 
sents in vivid, concrete, dramatic form the two concepts 
of War and Reconciliation. War is polemos, not Ares. 
The Acharnians are praising Just City for his success 
in making private peace treaties with Lacedaemon: 


Do you see, does the whole city see, this sensible man, 
this exceedingly clever man, and what fine imported 
goods he has now that he has made peace? Some of 
them are useful for the home and some are warm and 
fit to eat. Voluntarily do all these good things come 
to him. Never again shall I receive War in my home, 
nor let him sing “Harmodius” reclining at my table, be- 
cause he is like a drunken man who commits riotous 


202-209; V. Ehrenberg, “Polypragmosyre: A Study in Greek 
Politics,” JHS 67 (1947) 46-47, 54-56; J. H. Finley, Tiiucydides 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1942) 122-123. 

7 See Poetics 1449 b 5 ff. with Bywater’s note. 
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assault against all good things and works all evil. He 
turns everything upside down and inside out and he 
fights. And besides, when we often invite him, “Drink, 
lie down, take the loving cup,” he throws our vine props 
into the fire, and he spills by force our wine trom the 
vines. 

But this man has feathered his nest, and in his high 
spirits has thrown the feathers outside the doors. O 
Reconciliation, sister to beautiful Cypris and to the dear 
Graces! Your lovely face has before now escaped my 
notice. How I wish that Love would take you and me 
and join us together, the Love who is pictured with his 
crown of flowers! Or perhaps you consider me too old ? 
But if I had you, I would offer you three giits. First 
of all, I would plant a long row of vines, and then 
nearby young shoots of the fig, and thirdly a row of 
vines, ripe old ones, and about the whole place olive trees 
in a circle so that we could anoint ourselves with oil 
at the new moon (971-999). 


Reconciliation may have appeared in the theatre as 
the mute object of the chorus’ apostrophe. She is brought 
forward again in the theatre by Lysistrata (1114) as the 
mute symbol of peace between Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians. The symbolic figures who appear without 
speaking are only one step removed from the lyric de- 
scriptions such as the ones just quoted. They have be- 
come objectified but not dramatized. Plenty and Festival- 
time are similar to Reconciliation, mute figures who are 
resurrected with Peace. The Vineyard Worker addresses 
them as follows: “Welcome Plenty and you too Festival- 
time. What a face you have, Festival-time, and how you 
breathe, so sweetly to my heart, the very sweetest breath 
of draft-exemption and perfume’ (Peace 523 ff.). A 
few lines later, the word opéra is used without personifi- 
cation; Vineyard Worker says that Festival-time “smells 
of plenty, fruit, Dionysiac revelry, flutes, tragedies, So- 
phoclean lyrics, thrushes, wise Euripidean sayings” (530- 
532). Sovereignty, bride-to-be of Trusty Companion, 
is said to be “a most beautiful maiden, who treasures 
the thunderbolt of Zeus and everything else—good coun- 
sel, good order, moderation, dock-yards, abuse, left-overs, 
and half-drachmas” (Birds 1537-1541). The symbol of 
royal power is here connected with the “good order” and 
“moderation” so frequently personified in sixth and early 
fifth century poetry. 


War represents the next step in the dramatization of 
zbstractions, He is pictured in the chorus of the char- 
nians as a drunken and rude man, who abuses hospitality 
and brutally destroys the vines of the earth. In the 
Peace he appears in the theatre blustering and shouting, 
threatening destruction to the Vineyard Worker. Other 
abstract characters who play comparatively small but 
clear-cut speaking parts are the People and the Just 
and the Unjust Arguments. The People are represented 
by an old man, both gullible and cantankerous, hard to 
please and easy to flatter. The two Arguments contend 
with one another, one pleading for the right and the 
other for the wrong way to live. 


The history of comic characterization shows a gradual 
shift from both the iambic satire of individuals and the 
personification of abstractions to the portrayal of ficti- 
tious characters. Three main <haracters from the first, 
the middle, and the last extant comedies of Aristophanes 
exemplify this shift. Dikaiopolis, ‘Just City,’ acts as 
Aristophanes thought a just city should, seeking peace 
and enjoying its fruits. Peisthetairos, in contrast, is only 
in part a trusty companion. True, he accompanies Good 
Hope, but he ends as the bridegroom, not the best man, 
hardly a fitting role for the companion. As an alle- 
gorical figure, he is the Seeker-of-a-city-without-troubles ; 
as a dramatic character he is a clever Athenian. Chre- 
mylos, in the Plutus, is like both Just City and Trusty 
Companion in his search for prosperity; but his name 
has no clear allegorical significance although the sound 
suggested to the Greeks the whinny of a horse (chreme- 
tizo).8 Wealth and Poverty are in the allegorical tradi- 
tion at the same time that the main characters—Chre- 
mylos and Karion—anticipate the semblance of reality 
found in the fictitious and conventional types of New 
Comedy. 


My conclusion is mainly a plea that Aristophanes be 
regarded as a poet with a poet’s gift for characteriza- 
tion. Perhaps as a trainer of the chorus he was in- 
fluenced by the Attic kémos and the phallic choruses, 
and perhaps as a comedian he was influenced by the vul- 
gar farces; but as a poet he was influenced by the poetry 
he so often parodied. He prided himself upon the clever- 
ness of his inventions. Nowhere does his genius show 
with greater brilliance than in the originality of his con- 
cepts, in the vividness of his imagery, or in the dramatic 
power of his characters. Aristophanes had the wit to 
combine the abstract with the concrete, the serious with 
the comic, and an inherited poetic device with contem- 
porary theatrical effectiveness. In his hands poetic 
metaphor reached the height of dramatic allegory. 


KATHERINE LEVER 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE C.A.A\S. 
(CONCLUDED) 


This second report of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Constitution of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States has to do with Articles IV, VI, VII, and 
VIII. Articles IV, VI, and VII were submitted to the 


&§ See Schmid, of. cit., I. 4, p. 363 and note 1. 


1 [The first report of the Committee, covering Articles I-III and 
V, and explaining the work of the Committee since May 1949, 
was published in CW 46 (1952/53) 173-176.—Ep.] 
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Executive Committee on November 28 and 29, 1952, and 
after some few slight amendments were approved by the 
Executive Committee on November 29, 1952. Article 
VIII was submitted to the Executive Committee on April 
17, 1953, and was approved without amendment on that 
date. All four Articles were given their first reading at 
the Annual Business Meeting of the Association on April 
18, 1953, and were unanimously approved as read. They 
will, therefore, be given their second and final reading at 
the next Annual Business Meeting of the Association, in 
the spring of 1954. 

The report, as printed here, follows this procedure: 
(1) each Section of an Article for which amendment is 
being proposed is stated as it now stands in the Constitu- 
tion; (2) after each such statement, the proposed amend- 
ment (P.A.) is stated. 


Frankuin B. Krauss, Clatrman 


ARTICLE IV— POWERS AND DUTIES 
OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The duties of the Officers shall be those that 
commonly devolve on such Officers. 

P.A, The Officers shall severally perform those duties 

that commonly or by special enactment pertain to their 

respective Offices, to wit: 

The President: 

(a) shall be chairman of the Executive Committee ; 

(b) shall be chairman of all business sessions of the 
Association ; 

(c) shall preside at the program session of the An- 
nual Fall Meeting ; 

(d) shall have the responsibility of drawing up the 
program of the Annual Spring Meeting; 

(e) shall consult the Executive Committee in all 
extra-routine business involving the Executive 
Committee or/and the Association; and shall act 
for the Association in such business only if given 
specific instructions by the Executive Commit- 
tee, or by the Association in business session. 

The Vice-Presidents : 

(a) shall have the responsibility of drawing up the 
program of the Annual Fall Meeting; 

(b) shall share between them the duties of the Presi- 
dent, when through illness or accident the Presi- 
dent is unable to perform these duties ; 

(c) in the event of the death of the President, shall 
share between them the duties incident to the 
Office of President, on instructions received 
from the Executive Committee ; 

(d) shall severally preside at one of the program 
sessions of the Annual Spring Meeting. 


The Secretary-Treasurer : 


(a) shall keep the Minutes of all the regular 


sessions of the Executive Committee, and of 
the Association; and the Minutes of all special 
sessions authorized by the Executive Commit- 
tee or by the Association ; 


(b) shall give adequate notice to the Executive Com- 


mittee of the date, hour, and place of meeting: 
of the Committee, and of the Agenda to be con- 
sidered ; 


(c) shall receive and reply to inquiries from mem- 


bers and non-members with regard to member- 
ship dues, activities and meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and so forth; 


(d) shall solicit the payment of membership dues. 


contributions (when authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee or the Association), subscrip- 
tions to The Classical Weekly or/and The 
Classical Journal, or/and The Classical Outlook 
in combination subscription with The Classical 
Weekly, or/and any other classical periodical in 
combination subscription with The Classical 
Weekly which has been authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Association; 


(e) shall keep the membership list of the Associa- 


tion; 


(f) shall receive, deposit in the name of the Asso- 


ciation, and keep a record of all moneys paid 
to the Association, either as membership dues, 
or as contributions, or as subscription fees; and 
shall officially record moneys accruing from 
membership fees and contributions to non-pub- 
lication activities of the Association in an Ac- 
count to be called the Account of the Classica! 
Association of the Atlantic States; and shall 
officially record moneys accruing from subscrip- 
tion fees and contributions to publication activi- 
ties in an Account to be called the Account of 
The Classical Weekly; 


(g) shall, in the name of the Association, make 


proper disbursement of funds, either from the 
C.A.A.S. Account or from the C.W. Account 
in payment of services and materials contracted 
for by authorization of t®e Executive Commit- 
tee or of the Association against the one or the 
other account; 


(h) shall make a statement of membership in the 
Association, and of the C.A.A.S. Account and 
the C.W. Account to the Executive Committee 
at the Annual Fall Meeting; and shall prepare 

~and report to the Executive Committee and to 
the Association in business session at the An- 
nual Spring Meeting a complete annual state- 
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ment of membership and of funds in the C.A.A.S. 
Account and the C.W. Account. 
The Secretary for Distribution of Publications : 

(a) shall keep the list of all subscribers, member 
and non-member, to The Classical Weekly ; 

(b) shall, on the basis of this list, prepare for the 
mails all issues of The Classical Weekly, as 
soon as these have been received from the 
printer ; 
shall prepare for the mails and shall mail to the 
parties designated by the Executive Committee 
or by the Association any publication of the As- 
sociation, other than The Classical Weekly, that 
the Executive Committee or the Association has 
authorized for such distribution. 


The Regional Representatives : 


(a) shall severally seek to increase membership in 
the Association and subscriptions to The Classi- 
cal Weekly within the geographical areas that 
they represent; and shali encourage members 
and non-members in these areas to attend and 
to participate in the meetings of the Associa- 
tion (other than the business sessions which are 
restricted to members only) ; 
shall severally assume a leading role in the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, when the An- 
nual Spring Meeting is held in their area or 
community ; 
shall severally keep the Executive Committee in- 
formed of meetings, educational movements, sig- 
nificant changes in educational policy, and so 
forth, within their respective areas, that are or 
may be of major interest or concern to the As- 
sociation. 

The Officer-At-Large: 


(a) shall serve as adviser to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and to the several Officers in the dis- 
charge of their duties; 

(b) shall serve as counselor to the Association in 
matters requiring careful review of past actions 
and procedures affecting the policy and welfare 
of the Association ; 


(c) shall preside at one of the program sessions of 
the Annual Spring Meeting. 


SECTION 2. 
to elect members, as provided in Article II. It shall have 
power to make arrangements for the Annual Meetings. 
The Committee shall have such further powers as are 
bestowed upon it elsewhere in this Constitution or may 
be conferred upon it by vote of the Association. In the 
interim between meetings it shall act for the Association, 
with full power. It shall make a written report of its 
acts at each Annual Meeting. 


The Executive Committee shall have power ° 


P.A. The other official duties of the Association shall 
be vested in the Executive Committee which: 


(a) shall have final authority to act on all apptica- 
tions for membership (see Article I], Section 2) ; 


(b) shall decide on the time and the place of the An- 
nual Spring Meeting; and shall have power to 
instruct the President with regard to the pro- 
gram and the arrangements of this meeting; 


shall convene in at least one business session, 
at both the Annual Fall Meeting and the An- 
nual Spring Meeting; 


shall have full power to act for the Association 
in the interim between meetings ; 


shall in an emergency affecting the affairs and 
the welfare of the Association be convened at 
any time, but only on the written request of the 
President, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Officer-At-Large, and six of the 
Regional Representatives (that is, one Regional 
Representative from each of the geographical 
areas within the boundaries of the Association). 
Notice of such a special meeting shall be given 
to all the members of the Executive Committee 
at least two weeks in advance of the meeting; 
and the written requests for holding the meet- 
ing shall be presented to the members for in-' 
spection ; 


(f) shall draw up an annual written report of its 
activities and present this report, through the 
Secretary-Treasurer, to the Association in busi- 
ness session at the Annual Spring Meeting; 


shall provide for an annual audit of the Ac- 
counts of the Association ; 


shall have such further powers as are bestowed 
upon it elsewhere in this Constitution or as may 
be conferred upon it by vote of the Associa- 
tion in business session at the Annual Spring 
Meeting. 


ARTICLE VI— MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall meet in the Spring ot 
each year, and in the Fall of each year. The time and 
the place of the Spring Meeting shall be determined by 
the Executive Committee. At the Spring Meeting 
papers shall be read, general business shall be transacted, 
and the Officers shall be elected. The Fall Meeting shall 
be held in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. This meeting shall be de- 
voted only to the reading of papers. 

P.A. The Association shall hold two meetings in each 

calendar year: an Annual Spring Meeting, and an An- 

nual Fall Meeting. 
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The Annual Spring Meeting shall be held on two suc- 
cessive days, Friday and Saturday, preferably in the 
last week of April, or as near to this week as circum- 
stances in each year permit. 

The time and the place of the Annual Spring Meeting 
shall be determined by the Executive Committee (see 
Article 1V, Section 2, Sub-Section b). 

The program of the Annual Spring Meeting shall con- 
sist of : 

(a) three sessions devoted to papers (talks, discus- 
sions) on Friday afternoon, Saturday morning, 
and Saturday afternoon respectively ; 

(b) the Annual Banquet, with program, on Friday 
evening ; 

(c) the Annual Business Session of the Association, 
on Saturday afternoon, before the program ses- 
sion, 

The Annual Fall Meeting shall be held in conjunction 
with the Annual Convention of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and Affili- 
ated Associations (which regularly meets on the Friday 
and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day), and shall 
be held on the morning of the second day of this con- 
vention. 

The program of the Annual Fall Meeting shall be de- 
voted only to papers (talks, discussions ). 


Section 2, Special meetings may be held at such times 
and places as the Association itself or the Executive Com- 
mittee may determine. 


P.A, Special meetings may be held at such times and 
places as the Association, on the advice of the Execu- 
tive Committee, may deem necessary. 


ARTICLE VIIT— PROGRAMS OF MEETINGS; 
PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall have power 
to arrange for a programme of papers and discussions 
it meetings. Its decision in regard to the availability of 
papers that shall be offered for presentation before the 
\ssociation shall be final. 
P.A, The program of papers (talks, discussions) for 
the Annual Spring Meeting and for the Annual Fall 
Meeting shall be subject to the review and approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


Section 2. Publications of the Association, of whatso- 

ever kind, shall be issued only under the supervision of 

the Executive Committee. 
P.A, All publications of the Association shall be is- 
sued only under the supervision of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Editor of The Classical Weekly shall 
regularly report to the Executive Committee in busi- 
ness session at the Annual Spring Meeting and at the 
Annual Fall Meeting his plans regarding editorial pol- 


icy, and also all other matters related to the publica- 
tion of The Classical Weekly which require the atten- 
tion and approval of the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee’s decision in these matters shall 
be final. The Editor of The Classical Weekly need 
publish only those notices, announcements, and so 
forth, that have been authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

No Officer, or group of Officers, or member or mem- 
bers of the Association may publish in or under the 
name of the Association any statement, or article, or 
notice, or book without authorization from the Asso- 
ciation, and without the supervision of the Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE VIII— AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members present at any session 
of a regular meeting subsequent to that in which at least 
the substance of the proposed amendment has been laid 
before the Association. 
P.A, This Constitution may be amended by the fol- 
lowing procedures: 

(a) the proposed amendment(s) shall be presented 
in mimeographed (typewritten, printed, etc.) 
form to the Association in business session at 
an Annual Spring Meeting, and shall be read 
to the members present by the Officer desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. The Chair- 
man of the business session shall entertain from 
the floor discussion and amendment of the pro- 
posed amendment(s) ; 

(b) the proposed amendment(s) thus presented, 
and acted on, shall be printed in The Classical 
Weekly as soon as possible after the meeting, 
and not later than three months in advance of 
the next Annual Spring Meeting; zs 

(c) at this next Annual Spring Meeting, the pro- 
posed amendment(s), as published in Tle 
Classical Weekly, shall be laid before the As- 
sociation in annual business session: it (they) 
shall be subject to discussion but not to further 
amendment ; 
after this second and final reading the proposed 
amendment(s) shall be put to a vote; a two- 
thirds vote of all the members present shall be 
necessary for passage. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ear, L. Crum 

Joun F. LATIMER 

B. LAWLER 

Epwarp A. Rosprnson 

EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
FRANKLIN B. Krauss, Chatrman 
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A History of Science: Ancient Science through the 


Golden Age of Greece. Ly Grorce Sarton. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xxvi, 646; plates, illustrations, diagrams, maps. $10.00. 


The dean of historians of science and one of the 
most prolitic of living scholars imaugurates his opus 
magnum with this volume, the first of two, on science 
im antiquity. The entire set will comprise eight volumes, 
including two on the Middle Ages, two on the fifteenth 
to seventeenth centuries, and two on the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present. Every page has the impress of 
Dr. Sarton’s vital character. Readers of J/sts and 
Osiris, which he has edited since their founding in 1913 
and 1936, will find here the same inquiring mind that 
knows no bounds, uncovers a crucial clew in a neglected 
memoir, artifact, painting, or first edition, and loves to 
converse with philologists. According to Dr. Sarton’s 
broad acceptation of science as the sceking after truth, 
Thucydides’ historiography represents a highwater mark, 
alongside Aristotle’s researches. Reviewers will again 
probably criticize him for what they regard as philo- 
logical digressions, as they criticized his Introduction to 
the Ilistory of Science. By his own admission con- 
spicuous disproportions will be found in the present 
history of science—twenty pages exposing fallacies in 
traditional views about Plato's politics and Platonic 
love and a chapter on Xenophon, but only scanty dis- 
cussion of pre-Hippocratic Greek medicine and of such 
an important figure as Alemaeon. Dr. Sarton’s apology 
is clearly indicated in the Preface and throughout the 
volume. We can be thankful that this is not another 
routine encyclopedic history, saying the same_ things 
over again, in a little more detail. 


This reviewer wishes that Dr. Sarton’s Belgian love 
»f system and consistency had not led him to seek uni- 
formity in the transcription of Greek proper names. 
With Plato and Achilles he allowed old habits to pre- 
vail; but why confuse American readers, whose hu- 
manistic limitations Dr. Sarten does not fully allow for 
though he has lived among us nearly all of his pro- 
fessional life, with such spellings as “Strabon” (passim) 
and “Athenai” (130)? That confusion existed among 
his proofreaders is evident from the spelling “Strabo” 
(116) ; “Achaemenian” (221) and “Achaimenian” (299) ; 


“Stobaeos” (239) and “Stobaios” (289): “Epicuros” 
(250) and “Epicurus” (252): and “hippices” and 
“Hippiche” (457). 


This note of captiousness in a necessarily brief review 
is not intended to detract from the excellence and im- 
portance of Dr. Sarton’s work. 

H. 


YORK UNIVERSITY 


NEW 


The Poet of the Iliad. By H. T. Wape-Gery. (The 

J. H. Gray Lectures for 1949.) Cambridge: At the 

University Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 102; 3 plates. $4.00 

Wade-Gery begins with his three lectures: “The Poet's 
Circumstances,” “The Poet’s Descendants,” “The Crea- 
tive Poet.” To these he has added, to escort his work 
into print, two Appendices (“The Catalogue of Ships,” 
“A Selection of Pedigrees”), a “General Index,” a list 
of “Abbreviated Titles,” an “Index of Passages of the 
/liad,” and three nicely selected illustrations. 

The author’s fundamental assumption is “that Homer 
wrote the /liad, substantially as we have it, in the eighth 
century B.C.” (the Odyssey is later and by a different 
poet). The exposition (he avoids argument) illustrates 
his belief that the /liad, essentially fiction, was written 
down (“Homer's achievement was . .. to reduce this oral 
technique to writing”); the alphabet’s necessary function 
was to serve as a notation for Greek verse. 

Characteristically, the book is replete with provocative 
ideas, put in a provocative style by one with an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of Greece and the Greeks; it makes the 
reader think. The vigorous translations add to the enjoy- 
ment. The manuscript has been carefully prepared and 
the Press has done justice to a thoroughly delightful 
volume. 

F. McGrecor 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


A Study of Writing: The Foundations of Gramma- 
tology. By I. J. Gers. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xv, 295; 95 illustr.; chart. 
$5.00. 


This is a substantive and speculative treatment of 
written expression from primordial drawing to analpha- 
betic notation. The comprehensive description and dis- 
cussion make it a very valuable work quite apart from 
our acceptance of the author’s views on the foundation 
of a new science. The generous references and_ bibli- 
ography, as well as the extensive listing of terminology, 
impart weight and usefulness to the learning and theory. 
The tabular representation, however debatable in detail, 
is remarkably complete and exact in its depiction of 
geneses and relations. To those who have known Pro- 
fessor Gelb as Orientalist and Hittitologist, the breadth 
and insight of his knowledge in fields afar will be cause 
of fresh admiration and appreciative enjoyment. 


The book consists of twelve chapters, beginning with 
writing as signary and its pictographic predecessors, and 
continuing through the logograph and syllabary to the 
alphabet. This account is then sustained by an evolu- 
tionary scheme, exemplified by surviving primitives and 
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expanded by cultural considerations on the origin, im- 
portance, and future of writing. Despite the author’s 
preoccupation with grammatology, the most vigorous and 
informed chapters in this work are the descriptive, com- 
parative, and historical accounts of Near Eastern writing 
and of the rise of the alphabet, in the course of which he 
gives his opinions on the now classic controversies over 
acrophony and the dating of the Greek borrowing of the 
alphabet (end of ninth century). The author’s rejection 
of the acrophonic principle—in the wake of Hans Bauer, 
whose Ursprung des Alphabets he does not feel has been 
adequately estimated—does not seem convincing. Nor 
does his revival of Praetorius’ opinion that the Canaanite 
alphabets are more properly called crypto-syllabaries. 
His summary of the evidence for the Greek adoption is 
very reasonable. His views on the gradual development 
of the Greek vocalic system as influenced by matres 
lectionis require much further discussion. But on all of 
these points his opinions are sustained by thorough and 
sound philological learning which makes his analyses 
eminently readable and provocative. 


Whether or not there can be a science of grammatology 
may be questioned—is writing properly but a mode of 
communication with a genuinely immanent structural 
logic?—but unquestionable is the fact that no other re- 
counting of the art and science of writing in its multiple 
ramifications is so richly and remarkably organized and 
presented. Dr. Gelb has provided us with a precious 
addition to the literature of this fascinating field. 


Joun V. WALSH 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


The Greek Bucolic Poets. Translated with brief 
notes by A. S. F. Gow. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxvii, 156. $3.75. 


In this litthke volume Professor Gow has made avail- 
able at a modest price the prose translation of Theocritus 
which he included in his large and costly edition of the 
poet (Cambridge University Press, 1950), with the wel- 
come addition of Moschus and Bion and the anonymous 
bucolic poets. In a useful introduction of fifteen pages 
he supplies out of his vast learning a compact summary 
of what is known, and still more of what is doubtful, 
about the bucolic poets in general and about Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bion in particular; and many matters 
which would puzzle the reader in the text are explained 
in brief foot-notes. 


Though the translation of Theocritus is reprinted 
from the large edition without change except in minute 
details, Professor Gow expressly addresses it to a wider 


circle of readers. In the earlier book he says: “The 
version . . . has no higher aim than to show in tolerable 
English what I understand to be the poet's meaning” 
(p. ix). In the new publication he discerns a wider 


usefulness: “The translations ... are intended for readers 
of two sorts. For those who, reading the Greek text, 
would yet welcome some assistance short of a com- 
mentary, they are meant to show clearly how I| under- 
stand the Greek; but I have tried to achieve this object 
without resorting to a version so literal that a Greekless 
reader seeking acquaintance with the poet would be re- 
pelled by its clumsiness” (p. vii). 


The purpose announced in the first statement was fully 
achieved, and one accepted the translation gratefully 
as a needed supplement to the commentary. But the 
second statement, cautious and modest though it is, chal- 
lenges criticism from a new point of view. What shall 
we think of the value of the translation for the Greek- 
less reader? We may grant readily that no one will be 
repelled by it; but the Greekless reader, ‘“‘seeking ac- 
quaintance with the poems,” may justly ask for some- 
thing more than this. He has heard often of the lisp- 
ing loveliness of Theocritus, and though he knows that 
this is beyond his reach, he will hope to find in the Eng- 
lish version something of charm and sweetness which 
will be beguiling in its own way. In this, one may ven- 
ture to say, he will be disappointed. Professor Gow’s 
translation, which construes the Greek admirably, is not 
written with the freshness of new English prose; idiom 
is sacrificed to the exigencies of the original; there are 
inversions and distortions over which one stumbles. 
There are not a few ambiguities, where one must turn 
to the Greek for the sense. Above all, one misses a 
gracious prose rhythm, which would make slight amends 
for the loss of Theocritus’ mellifluous verse. One can- 
not expect too much of any prose version of Theocritus, 
but the familiar version of Andrew Lang, though Pro- 
fessor Gow’s scholarship can perhaps correct it in places, 
is the more acceptable one still. 


Ivan M. LinrortH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Triumviri Monetales and the Structure of the 
Coinage of the Roman Republic. By Kart PinK. 
(“Numismatic Studies,” No. 7.) New York: The 
American Numismatic Society, 1952. Pp. 78. $4.00. 


A solution to the problem of the dating of Roman 
Republican coinage and its arrangement is sought by a 
treatment of the coin evidence in the manner in which 
Dr. Pink had already studied third century imperial 
coinage. The study includes the rather meager literary 
and epigraphic evidence ; a summary of previous methods 
of attack and their inadequacy; an explanation of the 
organization of the catalogue, which is divided into ten 
groups; and, finally, the conclusions to be drawn as to 
the appointment of the moneyers, the constitutional de- 
velopment of the office, its duties, range of authority, and 
final atrophy in the late Empire. 
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The author suggests the period of the Second Punic 
War as the time of the appearance of the first moneyers, 
the J//viri mensarii, and presents significant parallels 
between Athenian New Style coins and the earliest 
denarii to confirm his suggestions. The ///viri monetales 
were introduced in 210 B.C. His arrangement is in the 
main the most convincing account of the coinage yet 
offered, although it may require some modifications. Some 
suggestions may prove to be of little value, and there are 
a few rather loose statements, e.g., p. 52, where he cites 
the head of Athena on Athenian and of Diana of Nemi 
on Roman coins as of parallel significance. Surely these 
two divinities cannot be presumed to stand in the same 
relationship to their respective cities. 

There is a useful concordance of his catalogue numbers 
with those of the BMC and Babelon, and an index of 
moneyers’ names. Dr. Pink has rendered a signal service 
to students of Roman Republican coinage. 


Doris RAYMOND 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


P. Terentius Afer, Andria. Textbearbeitung, Einlei- 
tung und Eigennamenverzeichnis. Glossar (separate). 
By Anpreas TuHierFELDER. (“Heidelberger Texte,” 
Lateinische Reihe, Nos. 22, 22a.). Heidelberg: F. H. 
Kerle Verlag, 1951. 


The introduction of this small volume contains sections 
on Roman comedy, the life and work of Terence, the 
Andria and its models, together with remarks of the 
ancient commentators upon the latter and the text of the 
fragments; sections on speech and syntax and on style; 
three sections titled respectively Verskunst, Prosodie, and 
Versmasse, followed by a conspectus metrorum; and a 
final section on dramatis personae and the stage setting. 

The comprehensiveness which the above seems to augur 
is belied however. The sections on speech, style, prosody, 
and verse forms are on the whole good and complete 
enough. This in a volume which seems intended for 
school use is commendable. On the same grounds, how- 
ever, one would expect something more than the ex- 
tremely sketchy remarks on the early Roman drama 
(pp. 7-8) and a fuller treatment of Terence’s art as a 
dramatist (pp. 13 ff.). The remarks on the text tradition 
are very brief (p. 17). 

More than once the author eschews exercising his own 
critical judgment on questions he raises, merely presenting 
opposing views, e.g., regarding a first, unsuccessful pro- 
duction of the Andria (pp. 19-20) and Terence’s origi- 
nality in the characters of Charinus and Byrria (pp. 
24-25). 

It is unfortunate from the point of view of ready 
usability that the general editors have denied the author 
a commentary of the normal type. Where the point of 
difficulty is not dealt with through a word in the glossary 


Pp. 121 + 26. DM 3.50. 


the student must glean the explanation from a number of 
references on a certain page of the introduction. (The 
longer sections on speech, etc., are thus partly explained.) 

The text is that of Kauer-Lindsay (Oxford 1926) with 
some forty-seven different readings, some his own, some 
adopted from Bentley, Spengel, Dziatzko, Fleckeisen, 
et al., and two are Kauer’s later corrections. The author 
has also printed from the Donatus of Wessner the Sue- 
tonius lita and Donatus’ comments thereon. Here too 
there are some ten deviations in the readings. 

Some specific points of error which might be mentioned 
are: slaves as actors in Terence’s time (p. 8) ; Suetonius’ 
lita the product of a careful writer (p. 9); the delta 
group of Mss. as the weaker class (p. 17); songs ren- 
dered by cantores while actors made the gestures (p. 59) ; 
Afer, pl., Afri: original inhabitants of Northwest Africa, 
ie., Berbers (p. 116). His remarks on the senarius (pp. 
51, 60) make it sound too much like the Greek trimeter ; 
his rather firm remarks on total elision (p. 54) should be 
read against the conservative comments of Laidlaw 
(Prosody of Terence, pp. 94-95); six passages in the 
Andria are sung, ie., at 175, 234, 301, 481, 607, 625. 

The selected bibliography which the author cites seems 
to show a reasonable acquaintance with scholarly litera- 
ture on the subject although noted particularly was the 
lack of mention of the important work of not a few 
American and British specialists. 

The book with its companion volumes in the Heidel- 
berger Texte series will certainly fill a place in the new 
program of higher education in Germany. 


G. FLETCHER 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


Gaul Is Divided: An Historical Novel of Caesar’s 
Time and of Vercingetorix, Arvernian Chieftain. 
By EstHer Fisher Brown. New York: The 
William-lrederick Press, 1952. Pp. v, 263. $4.00. 


The author with sincere purpose attempts to narrate 
the final struggle of Gaul against Rome from the point 
of view of the vanquished Gauls. From the scanty refer- 
ences to the ancestry of Vercingetorix, she constructs 
an account of his childhood as the son of an Arvernian 
prince and his youth among the Druids at Carnac. That 
the need for a united Gaul as the only bulwark against 
conquest by Rome affords a striking parallel to the 
present situation in Europe will be apparent even to 
young readers. While admiring the character of Ver- 
cingetorix, some of us will regret the delineation of 
Diviciacus the Haeduan as a poseur and actually a 
traitor to Gaul. Nor is it generally believed that the 
Druid cult was primarily an exalted monotheistic phi- 
losophy. 
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Descriptions of the locale, which follow Caesar’s brief 
indications, are not convincing, and the stilted conversa- 
tion smacks of “translation English.” Though the preface 
states that the author consulted over fifty works of 
reference, there are a few striking errors. Rats (15, 
16, 73) came into Europe from Asia in the thirteenth 
century. At about the same time the mace and velvet 
(133, 136) first appear as attributes of royalty. Silk 
and cotton cloth (85) were not among the wares brought 
to Gaul by merchants in Caesar’s day; they were still 
curiosities at the time of Pliny the Elder more than a 
century later. Rome was not a city of marble in Pom- 
pey’s consulship (88), and Avaricum certainly had no 
gold and marble palaces (181). 

The story may, however, add some interest to Caesar’s 
narrative for young Latin students, a generation not 
trained in literary criticism. It is decidedly not one of 
the great novels on a classic theme. 

ERNESTINE F, Leon 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The Six Main Aes Coinages of Augustus: Controver- 
sial Studies. By Micuaret Grant. Edinburgh: At 
the University Press, 1953. Pp. xix, 179; 20 plates. 
25 s. (To be ordered from Oliver and Boyd, Tweed- 
dale Court, Edinburgh 1.) 

In this book of “Controversial Studies” Michael Grant 
is, in a way, “taking stock.” Self-criticism can be found 
either frankly expressed in these pages or implied through 
improvement in the book’s apparatus over //7TA* (for 
instance, in the case of each photograph, the pages on 
which the coin is discussed are given in the Key to 
Plates); but Mr. Grant has a great deal to say in de- 
fense of theories of his which have received some criti- 
cism, his interpretation, for instance, of C A (Caesaris 
Auctoritate) aes coinage, and his questioning of the 
widely accepted “Spanish” mints of Augustus for the 
issue of gold and silver (pp. 78-79). The bronze (1 
find this old word a pleasant relief from aes) coinages 
covered by the title of the book are six groups presented 
in Section I, classified by their reverses, namely, (1) two 
plowmen driving plow and two oxen, no inscription; (2) 
name and title of tresvir monetalis or tresviri monetales 
and S C; (3) S C in laurel wreath; (4) C A or 
AVGVSTVS in laurel wreath; (5) crocodile chained to 
palm tree, COL NEM; (6) altar, ROM ET AVG. 
Most of these have been regarded as provincial or local 
issues, and Grant’s purpose is to show that they are not 
of such restricted significance, and why this is so. This 


*From Imperium to Auctoritas, A Historical Study of Aes 
Coinage in the Roman Empire 49 B.C.—A.D, 14. Cambridge, 


1946, 


he does in Section II, called “Scope,” which conveniently 
includes a list of finds repeated from FITA. The rest 
of the “Sections” (there are no “Chapters”) are: III. 
Administrative Basis; IV. Portraiture and Execution; 
V. Chronology and Mintage; VI. “Secondary” Mintages ; 
VII. Conclusions (summaries of each of the preceding 
six sections). 


Whether we have ready access to coins or not, most 
of us find it all too easy to accept the attributions of 
our standard catalogues. By questioning some attribu- 
tions of the standard catalogues and pointing out the 
weaknesses of rigid classifications, Grant warns against 
unconditional dependence on the traditional and printed 
word. The finding of a die at Nemausus does not nec- 
essarily prove that the type engraved in the die was 
struck in Gaul and not Spain, though G. seems to think 
(p. 67) that this is strong evidence against Spanish mint- 
ing of this type. Grant himself recognizes the fact that 
dies travelled (pp. 60, 84). There is a great deal of 
theoretical discussion in this book which needs a lot of 
illustration to make it worth reading. We can never 
have too many photographs, but an author is lucky to 
be able to offer twenty plates in a book of this size 
Seventeen show several specimens of the same type of 
aes on each. The first three plates are devoted to gold 
and silver coins for purposes of comparison (portraiture ) 
with the bronze, but the metal of the particular speci- 
men illustrated is not indicated either in Key or on Plate. 
The Key to Plates will tell the reader when but one side 
of a coin is illustrated. Since twenty plates of coins— 
211 of them, almost entirely Augustan—should prove use- 
ful for classroom work, the book might be used by col- 
lege teachers as an example of what is going on today 
in the study of Roman coins. 


ALINE ABAECHERLI Boyce 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
NEW YORK 


Barbarians on Roman Imperial Coins and Sculpture. 
By ANNALINA CAL6 Levi. (“Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs,” No. 123.) New York: The American 
Numismatic Society, 1952. Pp. xi, 56; 17 plates. $3.50. 


The author, examining the theory of Lehmann that new 
coin types reflect only slightly earlier sculptured or pic- 
torial types, has compared certain motifs, specifically, 
defeated barbarians, on Roman coins, medallions, and 
sculpture of the imperial period. Three periods are dis- 
tinguished: the first, from Augustus to M. Aurelius, in 
which narrative scenes are used; the second, from M. 
Aurelius to Constantine, with symbolic representations 
on coins and some narrative scenes on medallions; the 
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third, after Constantine, when only symbolic figures occur 
on both coins and medallions. 


Naturally, the major portion of the study is devoted to 
the first period, in which individual barbarian nations are 
differentiated and particular victories commemorated, 
from the return of the standards from the Parthians 
(pp. 6-9) to the Eastern victories of L. Verus, ca. 165. 
In some instances the date of the prototype is so close 
to that of the coins (cf. p. 15) that one may question the 
validity of the inheritance. In the case of the Trajanic 
type in which only the head and shoulders of the bar- 
barian are visible beneath the foot of the emperor, the 
author rather overemphasizes the awkwardness of the 
composition. The use of a part figure goes back to the 
Tyche of Antioch by Eutychides, pupil of Lysippus; a 
recognized convention of this sort would have no more 
awkwardness on a coin than in sculpture. While provid- 
ing a number of convincing parallels, she points out that 
the prototypes for both coins and sculpture may be 
triumphal painting—a source of which we know very 
little. 

The second and third periods abandon the illustration 
of a particular victory, but use the barbarian, generally 
much diminished in size, to mark the victorious aura of 


the Emperor or a god. The seventeen plates of illustra- 
tions are well chosen and up to the usual fine standard 
ot ANS publications. 

Doris RayMoND 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
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HAMANN, Ricuarp. Herakles findet Telephos. 
handlungen der Akademie der 


(“Ab- 


deutschen Wissen- 


Dear Comrade-In-Arms: 


dynamic teaching. 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 
“RESPONDE MIHI” 


It has been on my mind to write you about how to use the Latin reading filmstrips, tests, vocabularies, 
and the rest of the visual-oral-aural aids that THE TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. offers for more 


If you are going to use these modern materials and techniques, you must have the projector and player 
in your room at your elbow; taking your class to another part of the building is impractical. 


machines from elsewhere on occasion spoils the whole routine. 
may make a suggestion from my experience, the ARGUS PBB 200 watt projector with filmstrip 


f 
adapter is the perfect machine for our work. It will project under almost daylight conditions, which means 
that ordinary shades will darken your room enough for the purpose. 


Borrowing 


The ARGUS has no teeth to wear 


out your filmstrips; and it permits you to turn the strip in either direction at will, one line at a time or 
any number of lines up to the whole frame of four or five lines. The back of a map or any smooth white 
surface is best for showing lettered filmstrips, for with that kind of surface there is very little fading of 
the image for those on the side of your room. Of course you know that the distance from the screen deter- 
mines the size of the image that the projector will give you. My room is always light enough for writing 
purposes when a strip is being shown; that means I can do written exercises from the filmstrip. 

With much of the material I synchronize the record playback machine with the filmstrip, a technique 
that gives maximum emotional impact and makes a very firm impression on the senses of the students. I 
use a playback machine with a detachable loudspeaker for a cover. This permits me to jack into the player 
a whole series of headphones so that up to twenty students can listen independently to the instruction on 
the record while the rest of the class is doing some other activity. “Aggregate boxes” with outlets for up 
to ten headsets each are available commercially. [ use two of them on one good playback machine. 

And this will interest you especially: Have you asked for a (FREE) copy of DR. WALDO E. 
SWEET’S MANUAL FOR TEACHERS written to accompany the filmstrips of SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
COMPANY’S USING LATIN BOOK ONE? This manual will explain perfectly how to use ANY READ- 
ING FILMSTRIP with the right technique. It’s really a MUST—and all you have to do is just ask me 


for it. 
Cordially yours, 
Ricuarp H. Warker. 


“Tutor That Never Tires, Inc.” Bronxville, N. Y. 
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LunpstrOM, Sven. Zur Historia Tripartita des Cas- 
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A leading oriental scholar 
unveils the folklore 
of the Near East 


THE OLDEST 
STORIES 
THE WORLD 


by Dr. Theodor H. Gaster 


Here is the rich mythological literature 
of the Near East — Babylonian, Hittite 
and Canaanite legends, the most ancient 
in the world — uncovered only within the 
past few decades by extensive archeologi- 
cal research. With the gift of a born story- 
teller Dr. Gaster has brought the most 
important of these to life — many of them 
translated for the first time — wonderful 
tales of “Enkidu” and “Gilgamesh,” 
“Marduk” and “Tiamat.” 
It is possible now to break down the bar- 
riers which have long separated the civi- 
lizations of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, 
Syria and Palestine from those of Greece 
and Rome, and in so doing to throw a 
whole new light upon comparative litera- 
ture. The author ia done an admirable 
job of interweaving concurrent bits of 
- folklore in the gaps caused by the destruc- 
tion of portions of the original clay tab- 
lets, and he has included in his book re- 
markable illustrations from original rock 
sculptures and seal engravings. 
A distinguished orientalist and folklorist, 
the author was formerly chief of the 
Library of Congress’ Hebraic Section, and 
is now lecturer in Semitic Civilization at 
New York University. $5.00 
a scholar of scholars who illuminates 
the profundity of his research with a 
fanciful poetic imagination . 
— JouN Wuirtr, 
Washington Times Herald 
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